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Ge Story of Man's Rise 


from 


Savagery 


| to 
Civilization 


Reads Like Fiction 






~~ 


ERE is one of the most fearless 
and truthful discussions of 
human nature ever written. 

. An absorbing story of man’s per- 
sonal development in one volume! 
It reveals all that man has said; 
thought, and done during the long 
ages he has been on earth. 





Before—and Since the Days of Adam 


HE compelling story of, mankind from the very 

dawn, of life, through barbarism, civilization, me- 
diaevalism and modernism, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. 

A brief geographical survey of the whole world, 
familiarizing the reader with the- names of all peo- 
ples, their locality on the globe, and the origin and 
development of etiquette as it concerns modern man, 
in every country, and through all important periods. 


The Most Fascinating Book 
Ever Written 
“The Customs of Mankind” will hold you 
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Tear This Coupon Out Now! 


breathless from cover to cover. There are 133 
remarkable ey 753 } pease of extraor- 
dinary text, 10,000 tales ut yourself— 
an education in one beautiful and astonishing 
volume. 

You must see it. Take advantage of this 
special offer. No money is necessary. Just 
mail this coupon today, and a ous of the 
attractive first edition of Lillian chler’s 


kind; ” will go forward 
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iedhananeten 2 Indiana 
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to you at once. When 
arrives, give the 
man only $2.98 (plus 


I few cents delivery 
i charges) in full pay- 
ment. Judge it for yonr- 
t self, if you are not de- 
lighted, return it within 
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HE motto of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

World is “Truth.” As one means of making that motto 
mean something, the organization has a National Vigilance 
Committee whose duty it is te watch for any infringement 
of that motto affecting the advertising world. The National 
Vigilance Committee wrote the Weekly recently asking about 
the fake veteran magazine situation. Most Legionnaires are 
familiar with this situation, 


veteran and the fake veteran magazine. The game is A 
out—almost. 


NS the fake veteran magazine does still exist. 
And the National Vigilance Committee of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World wants to know the 
facts about them. It there- 
fore has asked the Weekly 





especially those in the larger 
cities, for the fake veteran 
magazine has been a more 
profitable venture in the big 
centers than in the small 
towns. There are more peo- 
ple to sell in the big cities. 
And, having sold them, it is 
easier for the salesman to 


Table of Contents 


Cover Design by Ruddy Bian 
The Purple Pocketbook 


to pass on to Legionnaires 
this request: If you know 
of any such publications— 
if a down-at-heel individual 
tries to hornswoggle you 
out of a dime or a quarter 
for a copy of a help-the- 
soldiers paper—pass on to 


—— A Tale of the D.C. L...By Karl W. Detzer 4 | Ye Soummicee ¥f the. face 
ab oat Illustrated by V. E. Pyles doing a service to the cause 


Nw three years ago 
the Weekly had the 
pleasure of exposing a few 
of these mushroom (or 
rather toadstool) publica- 
tions. In the issue for 
November 24, 1922, appeared 
an article called “Walling- 
fords in (or Near) O. D.” 
written by Frederick C. 
Painton, who is now Director 
of The American Legion 
News Service, and who, to 
secure the data for his 
article, visited the offices of 
several questionable publica- 


Editorial 


Outfit Reunions ..... 


If You Want to Be Famous Be 
Young .......By Charles Phelps Cushing -6 


Bad News for the Prateae 
A Personal Page......By Frederick Palmer 9 


$80,000 to Provide Radio for Disabled 
Veterans ............By John H. Craige 10 


The High Diver............ 


Ho for the Fir and the 
Balsam .......By Alexander A. Gardiner 13 


of truth, to the cause of the 
honest disabled veteran, to 
the cause of veterandom 
generally, and to the cause 
of those veteran organiza- 
tions and veteran publica- 
tions which are reputable. 
The address of the Commit- 
tee is 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


*> * *& 


pas dberecccccces 8 


-By Wallgren 12 


EVERAL items appeared in 
the Weekly a year and 
more ago concerning the 
.. Comptroller General's in- 
15 terpretation of the Act of 


tions and offered his services June 15, 1917, bearing on 
as a salesman. Neither the Department Conventions .......-.--+-+++ 21 the right of enlisted men to 
Weekly nor Mr. Painton is Ta , pay at $100 per month while 
vain enough -to think .that Paks vrs teense wemera 72 o<2 enrres in training for commissions. 
the printing of this article een i IG, Gig Dives 45 bo Cb. ko Kee o ee os 22 The Comptroller General 


put many of the fly-by-night 


ruled that men who enlisted 





magazines. out of business. 
Some of them did disappear, 
but plenty of others were 
left. The Weekly article did, 
however, serve as a warning 
to Legionnaires not to fall 
for the game. 





SEVENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


OMAHA 
OCTOBER Sth to 9th 


for the express purpose of 
attending an Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp were not entitled 
to the difference in pay of 
their enlisted grade and 
$100 per month during their 
period of training. The 
Court of Claims of the 








* * *# 


HE number of fake veteran magazines has fallen off 

markedly in the past two years for the reason that the 
help-a-poor-soldier game hasn’t been nearly so profitable as 
it used to be. This is due in.some measure to the mere 
passage of time. A week after the Johnstown flood it was 
doubtless possible to carry a sign saying “Flood Victim”, 
hold out a hat and collect. (We don’t know that anybody 
ever did that, but we're just using it as an example.) A 
couple of years later a deadbeat had to have something new. 
People had either forgotten about the flood or knew that 
genuine flood sufferers had already been cared for by recog- 
nized relief agencies. The same thing is true of the war 


United States in a recent 
decision has ruled that the claimant is entitled to this differ- 
ence in pay. As it is probable that the Comptroller will 
not allow payment in analogous cases, it will be necessary, 
in order to press claims, for claimants to institute suit in 
the Court of Claims of the United States, which will render 
judgment as a matter of course. As these claims will be 
forever barred by the statute of limitations from prosecution 
after six years from the date of claimant’s discharge, suit 
should be instituted at once. The National Rehabilitation 
Committee of The American Legion, 417 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., will render al] possible assistance in con- 
nection with these claims. 
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And had you seen Mi- 
gnette, close to the 
door, if you were like 
most doughboys, you 
might have murmured 
“Oo-la-la’”’ (to your- 
self, of course), and 
planned a comfortable 
meal there some time 
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A Tale of the 
D.C. I, 


By KARL W, 
DETZER 


Lllustrated by 
V. E. Pyles 





The Purple Pocketbook 


LoyD HARVEY, private first class, 
of up-state New York, had no 
intention of stealing the silver 
the night he first went to Restau- 
tant Robinson to dine. He had no 
particular desire for silver. He desired 
nothing, for that matter, except a 
chicken dinner and some white wine. 
And how, he asked me afterward, was 
a fat man, hungry, in a loose tunie and 
feenty of francs to spend, supposed to 
ow all the tricks of a long French 
menu? 
There was no chicken. So Private 
Harvey chose escargot. It looked mys- 


terious, and therefore very elegant, on 
the bill of fare. He suspected it might 
be gold fish; but never snails, regular 
dirt snails right off the rose bush. And 
so began the curious case of Private 
Harvey, the Webster brothers, and the 
girl Mignette. 

it was an “unfinished” case, officially. 
What chance to finish a thing that has 
no beginning, except a dish of fried 
snails? Where are the ends of a circle? 
And a circle it was, Private Harvey’s 
episode at Restaurant Robinson. 

A quiet, cool, pleasant establishment 
on a sunny summer afternoon,. Robin- 


son’s red brick readhouse, set enticingy 
at the rear of an over-run garden 

hind a high stone wall. Riding out 
from Le Mans to the town of Change, 
or taking the long road to Camp 
d’Avours, you passed it on the right 
hand side, a snug, respectable looking 
wayside inn, with a steep roof and & 
plain sign by the gate that advertised 
“furnished chambers for rent.” AnD 
had you seen Mignette, close to the 
door, if you were like most doughboys, 
you might have murmured “Oo-la-lz 
(to yourself, of course), and planned &@ 
comfortable meal there some time. For 
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she was the kind that’s easy to look at, 
any day in the week. 

Robust, Belgian not French, olive 
skin tinted pink on the cheeks, a twist 
of polished black hair pinned atop her 
head and held by a fanlike comb, her 
arms smooth and supple, her lips pout- 
ing a little, and eyes... . 

A pretty girl was Mignette. 

She was young to be manager of Res- 
taurant Robinson. Monsieur Robinson, 
who was rich enough to own a whole 
flock of geese and a diamond scarf pin 
if he liked, lived a retired life away 
from his restaurant, on a farm twenty 
kilos down the Changé road. He came 
over early every Sunday morning, driv- 
ing a high seated, two wheeled cart, a 
pious, long-faced citizen in a proper 
black coat and a dignified flat hat. On 
Sunday morning he collected the week’s 
profits, gave a few orders, chucked Mi- 

ette under the chin if there were no 
one looking, and departed to church. 

The rest of the week Mignette was in 
command. 

Very prettily she sped a parting 
guest. She knew no police. How dare 
they say that the reputation of her 
little inn by night was not so pleasant 
as her garden in the sunshine? 

The moon was yellow, the garden wall 
fragrant with roses, and Private Har- 
vey in funds the night he wandered 
through the Robinson gate. It was nine 
o'clock; already respectable, work-a-day 


folks had pushed back their chairs from 
supper and played the evening domi- 
noes. Private Harvey was thinking of 
as he put-put-putted down the 
road. He had borrowed the 
motorcycle; tomorrow, if all went well, 
he would restore it quietly before its 
owner, discovering his loss, became too 
Impatient. 
ré would be no altercation. Pri- 
vate Harvey was not a fighting man. 
He admitted it. It was not his war. 
He hated a fight. He was glad even 
for a Charley horse, a disease that he 
never confided to a medical man— 
s knew ——~ about equitation— 
bee g might claim he didn’t have one 
send him back to his grieving regi- 


ment and away from walks in pleas- 
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“So—with the fingers,” instructed 


anter fields. Yea, Private Harvey was M 
a deserter. 
Rather a harmless deserter, he 


thought. He always smiled at the mili- 
tary police, gossi showed them the 
size of his shoes. government must 
lose money, he figured, equipping a fat 
man. The M..P. agreed. Tried to go 
easy on his uniform, Private Harvey 
did; knew the quartermaster must hate 
to use all that cloth. Sure, he’d pay 
for the sodas. Two elbows bent, in a 
pledge to General Pershing, and the 
M. P. went on, happy and forgetful of 
identification cards. 

Tonight—chicken with livers, creamed 
spinach, a erisp salad and a tart, Bar- 
sac mineral water, and maybe a small 
bottle of that tonic, Haute Sauterne— 
a fair meal! Private Harvey 
leaned back in his chair and surveyed 
the Restaurant Robinson. 

Mignette was sorry. Her heart was 
desolated. re was no chicken. 

“Some nice escargot?” she suggested. 
“A leetle delicacy, some pretty, fresh 









artichoke for monsiear? Iam sure you 
will like them.” 

Private Harvey tried the food on the 
platter that she brought. It might be 
fried oysters. He paled, after the first 
taste, and tried to think. What was it 
he had heard? Escargot? Beetles? 
Bees? Goldfish? 

“The leetle snails,” explained Mi- 
nette. 

“You eat ’em?” inquired Private Har- 
vey, putting down his fork. 

“Ah, m’sieur, such nice, fresh, little 
fruits, all over the garden. Nowhere 
so many snails as the Robinson roses!” 

Harvey swallowed the thought. He 
would do without meat. He tried the 
artichoke. 


o be sure, his throat was - * The 
artichoke scratched. Private rvey 
leaped to his feet and reached for a 
glass of water. Mignette stop her 
ears with her two brown ha after 
the first words. She blushed. To call 
artichaut, nice, fresh, spiked artichaut, 
a horrible, heathen eactus! 

Private Harvey quarreled, as well 
as a fat man may. Very plain words 
he would speak that night to the com- 
manding general. Restaurant Robin- 
son should be out of bounds hereafter; 
no more American soldiers should be 
bilked! No chicken—snails, spike 
wreed salad—he drew out his pocket- 


Mignette gasped. 

It_was a purple pocketbook, fat with 
possibilities. Robinson himself, for all 
his black coat, had nothing to eompare 
with this. Purple. Six inches long. 
Heavy. Mignette thought rapidly. A 
guest so rich, so particular what he 
ate, so near the generals, must never 








The silver gleamed on 
the table. Beside the 
girl stood the two 
Americans, unarmed. 
Sergeant Casey bade 
them stand back 


be permitted to go away angry—not 
under any circumstances. 

“A  leetle cheese,” she pleaded. 
“M’sieur is too quick. Some hard 
cakes ... apples...” 

Private Harvey cleared his throat 
threateningly. Apples! She offered 
apples to a man from upper New * ork 
state, a man who was hungry for 
chicken! 

“One small bottle of Bordeaux 
rouge!” Mignette begged. “One small 
bottle . .. one... a souvenir from 
the Restaurarit Robinson . . .” 

Private Harvey sat down. After all, 
even in small bottles, Bordeaux rouge 
could not be acquired every day with 
the thanks of the house for peace. He 
restored the purse to his pocket. 

“Well,” he agreed trustfully, “one 
small bottle might fix it up.” 

Mignette bustled on the stairs. She 
bore the offering in herself, wiped off 
the mold with the inn’s best napkin, 

(Continued on page 16) 





























’ * The greatest camera subject of all time—that is the verdict of the leading 


‘American photographic agencies 


was in his fifties when this 


N fame’s snapshot gallers this 

is the day of glory for the 
‘ Younger Generation. Before 

the World War—we have the 
word of the managers of ten big 
photographic agencies for this— 
the most-sought subjects of the 
press camera were Colonel Theo- 
wore Roosevelt and the German 
Emperor, tied for first place 
among the men; and among the 
women the leader was Mrs. Em- 
meline Pankhurst in her heyday 
of hunger striking and militant 
crusading for the cause of equal 
suffrage. All three of these 
favorites of the lens were then 
of about the same age—fifty-five 
—and all renowned for their 
strenuosity. 

Twenty-five years younger are 
the snapshot heroes of today; and 
the most strenuous periods in 
their lives are the times when 
they face ordeals of public wel- 
comes from their admirers. Pos- 
sibly the war—which is blamed 
for all other changes that have 
come about in the past decade— 
must be held responsible for this 
curious shifting of public taste 
from an admiration for stressful 
end strifeful middle-aged to a 
preference for smiling youthful- 
ness. Doubtless, also, the fash- 
ions in hero-worship indicate something 
significant-about the public’s frame of 
mind. But whatever may have caused 
this attitude and whatever it may be- 
token, these two galleries of portraits 
furnish a startling contrast’ in types 
of faces. 

By unanimous vote, the ten man- 
agers of photographic agencies con- 
sulted elect as the most pictured man 





ming this leading American. He 


\ e was taken 


Just before the World War she was the 

most photographed woman in the world. 

She, too, had passed the half-century mark 
at that time 


of the present day a young fellow of 
thirty whom the Welsh honor as 
Ionweth Dwywsog, and who has so- 
journed in the States and Canada un- 
der the incognito of Lord Renfrew. His 
is the first portrait in the fat red vol- 
ume of “Who’s Who In Canada,” where 
he is described with pride and affection 
as “a Canadian rancher’. Edward Al- 
bert Christian-Andrew Patrick David 
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It You 
Want 

to Be 
Famous 


Be Young 


By CHARLES 
PHELPS CUSHING 


—Dave to the home folks in Bucking- 
ham Castle—H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales—you’ve heard a lot about him 
lately in his réle of the world’s most 
famous globe-trotter. 

Because he is forever on the go, some 
of our American newspapermen: have 
attempted to make out that he leads a 
rather strenuous’ existence. But how 
would any day of this young man’s life 
compare in stress and strain with any 
day of the late Colonel Roosevelt’s cal- 
endar? The Colonel, even in his fifties, 
crowded more hard activity into a week 





You couldn’t expect him to dodge 

the camera, could you? In 1914 he 

was one of the three most popular 
lens subjects.in the world 
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of executive work, wood chopping, box- 
ing, tennis, speechmaking, writing and 
public receptions than this young fel- 
low of thirty-odd sees in a month. The 
ex-Kaiser was another exponent of the 
strenuous life when he was going 
strong. Boxing and tennis were too 
vigorous for him on account of his 
withered left arm (which he nearly al- 
ways managed to keep hidden from the 
camera’s eye) but he worked in a 
frenzy at official business—as all the 
world knows to ‘ts sorrow—and wood- 
chopping and shooting and rattling the 
sabre, speechmaking, receptions, poetry 
and painting left him no idle moments. 

The most pictured woman of the 
resent day—chosen by a majority vote 
ut in a contested election—is another 
young person upon whom Canada lays 


a claim. She was born in Toronto 
thirty-one years ago and there was 
christened Mary Smith. She is better 


known to fame by her cinema name, 
Mary Pickford. Canada also claims 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst today, for 
she recently has settled down as a citi- 
zen of British Columbia. 

Here again you find a striking con- 
trast betokening changed times. Where 
Mrs. Pankhurst won world-wide publici- 
ty by her deadly work with a hatchet 
and bits of Irish confetti—never did a 
famous woman of modern times live a 
life more stressful—Miss Pickford suc- 
ceeds by her ce of gesture and a 
golden smile. hen “Our Mary” goes 
abroad she sometimes has exciting 
times which the newspapers describe as 
“being mobbed by her.admirers”. But 
otherwise her existence is about as 
placid as could be imagined. Making 
one photoplay a year is the sum of the 
activities required of her to earn her 
living. 

Throughout last summer the most 
photographed woman in the world was 
a California college miss whose age 
was only nineteen—Helen Wills, the 
feminine tennis champion. That sort 
of fame is an affair of only temporary 
duration, which ends swiftly when the 
first chill winds of autumn sweep 


This active Californian was the 
most photographed woman in 
the world last summer— some 
distinction for a miss of nineteen. 
Will she repeat this year? 











across the lime - lined 
courts of Newport, For- 
est Hills and German- 
town. . Her life is stren- 
uous enough while the 
season lasts, but on the 
whole a rather tame af- 
fair as compared with 
that once lived by 
Mrs. Battling 
Pankhurst. . 

The other lead- 
ing candidates who 
contest against 
Miss Pickford for 
first honors as the 
most photographed 
woman of today 
have this in com- 
mon — the first 
name of all of 
them is Mary or 
its equivalent. Mi- 
nority reports are 
brought in for 
Queen Mary of 
England, ueen 
Marie of Rou- 
mania and the 
American opera 
star, Mary Garden. 
Paul hompson, 
the photographer, 
roots for ary 
Garden, arguing 
that no other femi- 
nine celebrity finds so many clever 
dodges to get her pictures into the 
news. She deserves a lot of credit for 
this success, moreover, for she is gen- 
erally reported to be her own press 
agent. e manager of the Underwood 
and Underwood agency just as stanchly 
backs the record of Queen Marie of 
Roumania. 

“Whatever else you say,” he con- 
tends, “she is the Ty Cobb among the 
women; for if she doesn’t lead in the 
batting at the present moment, if you 
take her averages over a long period 
of years you will find her always close 
to the top. A marvelous subject for 
the camera man, this queen—always 









He travels so much he just can’t 
help getting his picture taken 


Now it’s another story. The 

daisy-crowned lady is only in 

her thirties, but at that, as one 

of three most photographed in- 

dividuals in the world today, 

she’s the oldest person shown 
on this page 


ready with a: new 
costume and a new 
background and _al- 
ways falling into a 
graceful and effec- 
tive pose with the 
greatest ease. You 
may not call her to 
mind as quickly as 
some of her rivals. 
But that is  be- 
cause she is always 


turning up in-a 
different costume 
and a brand-new 
setting; and that 


prevents her from 
impressing herself 
upon your memory 
by repetition of a 
familiar pose, such 
as most other 
queens take, in- 
cluding queens of 
the screen. If Ma- 
rie of Roumania 
hadn’t had the mis- 
fortune to be born 
a queen she might have become as 
famous in the movies as Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks.” 

To complete the list of entries men- 
tion must be made of Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge. Two managers declare that she 
runs second only to Mary Pickford, and 
they point out that much of the screen 
star’s publicity in the press is arti- 
ficially stimulated. 

Colonel Roosevelt is the choice of all 
the experts as “the greatest camera 
subject of all time’. In office or out, 
he valiantly held his own for a longer 
period than any other man in the 
world since press photography came 

(Continued on page 19) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and eountry, we associate ourselves together for the 
fo uphold and defend the 5, Conetiinties 


Lowi >. 7e 
of the United tates of America; ‘to maintain law and order ; to 
joster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 


serve the memories incidents of our association in the Great 


War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the elasses 
and the masses; to make aos the master of might; to promote 
peace good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of porte at ong and ‘acy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The Ameériean Legion. 


__Bad News for the Profiteers 


5 ee fight on the future war profiteer has received telling 
reinforcement and the cause of peace has been con- 
spicuously served by Bernard M. Baruch of New York, who 
has volunteered to finance an exhaustive research into ways 
and means for mobilizing money and materials as well as 
manpower to fight in the event the country is called upon 
to defend itself again. This research is to be done by the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Research of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in co-operation with 
foreign universities. It will cost Mr. Baruch from a quar- 
ter of a million to $300,000. 

This splendid undertaking aims at a goal toward which 
The American Legion has been striving for years. In. fact, 
it is not too much. to say that up to now a large share of the 
practical achievement to the end of curbing wartime 
profiteering and equalizing the burdens and responsibilities 
of a national conflict has been engineered by the Legion, 
with the invaluable co-operation of. the War Department 
and of members of Congress. ‘ 

The first thing the Legion did was to demonstrate the 
need for such a law. Three years ago The American Legion 
Weekly conducted a _ thoroughgoing investigation of 
profiteering during the last war. The task was difficult. 
Strong efforts were exerted to keep the Weekly from pos- 
session of the facts, and after the facts were obtained ef- 
forts were made to keep them from being published except 
in very modified form. Contrary to some things which 
have been said by otherwise responsible persons, the facts 
presented by the Weekly were true. Otherwise threats of 
prosecution for libel and suchlike unpleasant consequences 
which were directed against the Weekly and its agents in 
this endeavor more than likely would have been carried out. 

In its series of articles “Who Got the Money?” and “The 
Profiteer Hunt” the Weekly revealed an astounding state of 
affairs. It can be summed up im the words of a special agent 
of the Department of Justice after an investigation of 
certain aircraft contracts reported to his superior: “The 
Government has been boldly and openly robbed. If the war 
had been carried on expressly for their‘ [the contractors’] 
benefit their profit could seareely have been greater.” The 
Weekly pointed out specifically where the Government had 
been overcharged by millions and millions of ddllars.- It 
named firms and individuals. On evidence first made public 
in this magazine several million dollars has been recovered 
to the United States Treasury. 

The Weekly published these articles, first, in the hope 
that the Department of Justice could be stimulated to some 
positive action to recover moneys which had been wrong- 
fully paid to rapacious contractors, and second, to point 
out the need of fundamental changes in our defensive sys- 
tem which would make profiteering less likely in the event 
of a future emergency. In the first instance success has 
not been noteworthy, despite the commendable efforts of 
certain public officials, and despite the recovery of sums 
which are large in themselves but which form a small pro- 
portion of what should have been recovered. Possession is 
nine points of the law, and the Government was too late 
getting started after the gougers. But let that pass. The 
second point is more important. 

On this head there has been. some heartening aceom- 
plishment, and Mr. Baruch’s magnanimous gift gives im- 
petus to the work. For three years a detail of General 


Staff officers of the Army have been busy with studies. 
They have called to their assistance some of the ablest 
economists in the country in their search for a formula to 
prosecute a war in which no one class of citizens would 
profit. at the expense of the other classes, as heretofore. 
Representatives of The American Legion have participated 
in these deliberations, the gist of which has been ineor- 
porated in two pieces of legislation which the Legion chas 
placed before Congress. One is a resolution calling for the 
appointment of an expert non-partisan commission to make 


further studies of the problem and definite legislative rec- 


ommendations. This is precisely the work envisioned by 
Mr. Baruch. The other item of legislation is the so-called 
universal draft bill, which would give the President power 
to mobilize labor, capital and materials as well as man- 
power for war, and to control prices. 

This much has been done. The task is far from com- 
plete. The help which Mr. Baruch offers is the best possible 
kind of help, and it is very needful. Within the limits of 
reasonable time too much thought and planning cannot be 
devoted to this matter in advance of enacting permanent 
legislation. Mr. Baruch has wisely borne this in mind by 
stipulating that the researches he is to finance shall be 
completed in three years. The Baruch research also will 
serve to bring the whole question before the public, which 
is most important. The Legion has sought to do this 
wherever it could. National Commander Drain has made 
speeches in all parts of the country to this end. The re- 
search at Johns Hopkins will be a useful complement to 
this effort. 


Acknowledging the Baruch offer, a representative of . 


Johns Hopkins wrote to Mr. Baruch: 


By taking the profit out of war we understand you to mean 
that you would limit profits through regulation so as to prevent 
profiteering. Certainly an absence of such profit would tend to 
repress that jingoism which encourages war, and, if war were 
begun, to shorten rather than to prolong it. If prefit is elimi- 
nated from war everywhere, and if the mobilization of things and 
dollars is carried along on the same basis with the mobilization 
of men in all countries verging on war, there will be less likeli- 
hood of joining battle. 

Mr. Baruch’s proposal is a product of his own war ex- 
perience. Mr. Baruch is a financier and a wealthy man. When 
the war came he could have multiplied his fortune, but 
instead he terminated all of his personal affairs and offered 
his services to President Wilson without salary. He served 
the Government in various important capacities, giving all 
of his time to that work during the war and long after it. 
In his report as head of the War Industries Board, in 1921, 


he declared that if another national emergency arose “there. 


ought, to be not alone a mobilization of manpower but of 
things and dollars.” As the head of the War Industries 
Board Mr. Baruch had opportunity to observe the profiteer- 
ing system against which the Government was powerless. 
He conceived that this was wrong and has set out to do 
away with it. His efforts deserve the support and the grat- 
itude of the country which in this act Mr. Baruch continues 
to serve with a fine devotion. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

It’s a swiftly vanishing race—if you mean the one to 

the railroad crossing. 
oe ¢ @ 

With all the riotous patterns now in vogue it’s almost 
as tough a job to select socks as to pick out French pastry. 
¢ ¢ @ 

Nothing takes the conceit out of a man like a back view 
of himself in the mirrors of a clothing store while trying 
on a new hat. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Despite Longfellow’s poem, it now develops that the 
Hesperus was not wrecked, so, instead of the popular theory, 
maybe Diogenes was looking for a parking place. 
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A PERSONAL PAG 
_ by Frederick Palmer 


Berkeley, California, is roused because Rolph Ellefson, 

aged two, is allowed to play in the family yard in his 

birthday clothes. Personally I don’t 

In His mind, although some of his neigh- 
Birthday Clothes bors do. 

His parents think that sunlight on 
his bare skin will make him grow up to be a lusty man. 
Will it? If Rolph does grow up to be lusty will this be 
the cause? I know a number of hasty men who were wear- 
ing clothes at the age of two. 

If going naked makes for superiority then the center of 
the world’s civilization ought te be in Central Africa and 
on the Amazon instead of in the temperate zone. Rolph 
will have to wear clothes some day in the presence of his 
neighbors unless the clothing makers and fashion makers 
have entirely lost their grip on us. So Rolph might as 
well get started on the habit, now, with jumpers to help 
consume the cotton crop. I don’t think that it will inter- 
fere with his batting .300 or becoming President of the 
United States. 


Our Mr. Dempsey has returned from France, where he 
had a good time. He missed the good time there in 1917- 
18. But that was not the kind of 

Jack Dempsey’s good time he enjoys. He will not be 
Good Time ready to fight Wills until he has had 
one or two smaller fights and made 

some more money. Before long a younger man will take 
Jack’s measure and then he will have nothing to do but to 
have a good time and to write his reminiscences, including 
his after-war service in France. Meanwhile, those who 
have kept in trim for another kind of good time include 
Amundsen, who is back from his latest Polar exploit; 
MacMillan, who is on his way to another, and Captain 
McCarthy, who has just scaled, for the first time, Mount 


Logan, the highest peak in Canada. 


Speak of cancer yesterday and you thought of mon- 

strous horror slowly wasting its victims to ghastly death. 

Speak of cancer today and you think 

A Triumph of the story of Dr. W. E. Gye and J. 

of Will E. Barnard, which should be told 

again and again. It is woven of “the 

will that makes a way”, to the glory of human 
achievement. ' 

Gye began life as an English railway porter working 
for $2.50 a week. He wanted to be a doctor. By study- 
ing nights he equipped himself to teach school.. By’ sav- 
ing money as a teacher he was able to get:his medical de- 
gree. In the war he served in a traveling laboratory in 
France. 

Barnard kept a little hat store to make a living. He 


went home to his microscope from the day’s work. He. 


had won such a place as a microscopist that his services 
were valuable in the war. 
_ These two self-made men found themselves co-workers 
in the London Medical Institute after the war. They were 
now fighting the most insidious enemy of mankind. 
Yellow fever, syphilis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, bubonic 
plague and other scourges had yielded to science. Cancer 
continued to increase, baffling all the efforts of the world’s 
tories and their skilled workers. Most conspicuous 


the laboratories’ was that of the Rockefeller Institute 


with its ample funds and elaborate equipment. Other in- 
vestigators had the data of its years of study to work upon. 
Without that basis Gye and Barnard might not have won 
their triumph. 

Germs had been found to be the cause of most diseases. 
Was there a cancer germ? Many scientists had about given 
up the idea that there was. This cancer curse, they 
thought, was peculiar to itself in its origin. 

Collaborating with Gye, Barnard, by a new method of 

miscroscopy, has now isolated the inconceivably minute 

rm of cancer. This means that we only know the cause. 

‘e have not yet the cure, But can we doubt that some 

.one of the army of scientists will yet find it and thus save 
unnumbered lives and untold agony? 


This is the season when we endure some days that make 

us want to take off our flesh and sit in our bones. Unlike 

little Rolph Ellefson of Berkeley, we 

Ways of have to wear something next to our 

Keeping Cool skins when we go in public. If that 

. seems heavy, think back te the time 

when statesmen wore silk hats and frock coats and women 

long skirts and steel corsets in August. Think of the 

equipment you wore in France as’ you wish that you might 
take off your shirt. 

Trying to keep cool is frequently the best way to feel 
hot; and the best way to keep cool is to keep your mind 
occupied with other things than the heat. For the young 
and the well keeping the pores open. with exercise and 
then a dip at the end of the day in anything from a swim- 
ming hole to a tub remains the unbeaten prescription. 

Everybody is entitled to a vacation. Until everybody 
has one we cannot boast truly that we are the richest and 
the best-off nation in the world. What anybody gets out 
of his vacation depends not upon its size or cost, but his 
attitude of mind toward it and the pefspiring world in 
general, Deliver us from the gloomy man on a vacation. 
He seals up your pores and makes the heat strike in. He 
foresees nothing but blow-outs and thunderstorms. Any- 
body who cannot smile on a vacation ought to be left at 
home in a cellar to live on unripe persimmons. 

You cannot get much out of a vacation without imagina- 
tion. It is an especial aid when funds are low. I have in 
mind a man who was a “dusty” and who on an August 
Sunday had not enough money for train fare into the 
country. He filled the bath tub with cold water, adding a 
pinch of salt with a gay flourish, then splashed the water 
as he exclaimed: “Now watch me in the surf while the 
ocean breezes blow.” 


I hope that those who have not already written their 
letters for the Personal Page’s Prize Contest are at least 
sharpening their pencils. What good 
Please Do did you get out of the war? What 
It Now did the war do for you? The object 
is not just to have a prize contest. 
This is no cross-word puzzle. The idea is fraternal help- 
fulness. Tell your story as simply as you would to a 
group of friends, knowing that your audience will be 
Legionnaires from one end of the country to the other. 
Yes, tell it to the whole big family of posts as well as to 
your own. Conditions are printed on page 15 of this issue 
of the. Weekly. 
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To a few hundred people he is S. L. Rothafel, but to twenty million people he is Roxy, America’s best-known radio 
broadcaster and father of the big idea that became the Sun-Roxy Radio Fund, distribution of which has been taken 





over by The American Legion Weekly. Roxy is a member of National Press Club Post of Washington, D.C. The 


6 HAT say to a little music?” 
said ex-Private Thomas Al- 
len, late of the A. E. F., to 


his buddy Henry Connors, 
also ex-buck of that same late illus- 
trious organization. 

“Fine,” said Connors. “You steer 
me and I’ll hook up the head sets.” 

So Allen, who lost both arms in the 
Argonne and was otherwise extensive- 
ly shot up, but who retains a fine pair 
of bright blue eyes, carefully issued di- 
rections, while Connors, who lost his 
eyes from a German high-explosive 
shell a few hours before Allen’s arms 
were shot away, groped around until he 
found the necessary connections, and 
then carefully fitted on his comrade’s 
and his own head sets. The two leaned 
back to enjoy an afternoon program of 
radio music from a famous Eastern 
broadcasting station. 

Ever since shortly after the Armis- 
tice Allen and his pal Connors have 
occupied neighboring beds in one of 
Unite Sam’s biggest hospitals for war- 
maimed veterans. Each suffering from 
the loss of faculties possessed by the 
other, the two soon grew to depend on 
each other and became inseparable, 
acquiring the title of the Gold Dust 
Twins. en the pair of them have 
something to do requiring eyesight Al- 





other fellow in the picture is Buddy 


$80,000 to Provide Radio 
for Disabled Veterans 


By JOHN H. 


CRAIGE 


len goes to the bat for both. When 
arms and hands are required, Connors 
gets busy. 

In spite of their team work, however, 
life in the hospital grew pretty slow 
for these buddies, particularly after 
the first flush of enthusiasm, when peo- 
ple began to stop coming to see them 
and the country began to forget that 
there had been a war. Then one fine 
day word was passed that radio was 
to be installed throughout the hospital 
and the thrill that passed upon and 
down the wards was magical. Present- 
ly electricians were seen installing 
wiring and making connections, and at 
last a day came when a head-set was 
issued to each patient and word was 
passed that afternoon and evening pro- 
grams were available. All that was 
necessary was to plug in and sit down 
and listen. 

After that life took on new piquancy 
and interest. for Allen and his friend 
Connors, as well as for the other pa- 
tients. The world from which they had 
been shut off since the war came right 


to their bedsides. Music, news, vaude- 
ville, education, information, all were 
available for the mere effort of putting 
on a head-set and sticking in a couple 
of plugs. The morale of the hospital 
went up like magic, and cases began to 
show improvement that had resisted 
the skill of world-famous specialists. 

The experience of Allen and Connors 
is typical of what has come into the 
life of sick and disabled veterans all 
over the United States. Nearly fifty 
thousand buddies are listening in to 
radio programs tonight and every night 
with head sets firmly clamped to their 
ears, registering interest, animation 
and attention because of a fine, big, 
generous idea that came to another 
buddy, a lot more fortunate, who had 
the heart and brains and ability to 
make it come true. 

These fifty thousand buddies are 
scattered over practically every State 
in the North and East of the United 
States. Some of them are in govern- 
ment hospitals, some in private insti 
tutions under contract to the Veterans 
Bureau, while quite a few are scattere 
in twos and threes and half dozens m 
health camps and convalescent homes 
all over the country. Taken altogether 
they represent a large proportion 0 
the total number of men of the Amer- 
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ican armed forces who were unlucky 
enough to suffer serious wounds or last- 
ing illness as a result of their services 
to the nation. Some of them have fost 


“an arm or a leg, some are burned or 


crippled by gas, some are blind, some 
are waging strenuous war against the 
grim white plague of tuberculosis. Most 
of them are living lives in which pain 
is a frequent visitor, and all of them 
are enduring the routine of hospital ex- 
istence and the comparative isolation 
from the world necessary to the treat- 
ment of the sick. 

A little more than a year ago not 
ene of them had radio unless he was 
rich enough or fortunate enough to own 
his set. It was a dull life. Then, 
presto, the big idea arrived and now it 
is ‘all changed. 

Which brings us down to the idea 
that caused the change and the buddy 
to whom it came, 8. L. el, one 
time private in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, in the old, hard-boiled days, 
now major in the Marine Corps 
serve, and—yes, you have geomet 
none other than “Roxy”, of the 
melodious and many-talented Gang, 
America’s most popular radio enter- 
tainer and the presiding deity of 
Broadway’s biggest show-house, the 
Capitol Theatre. Last but not least, 
Roxy is an enthusiastic Legionnaire 
and a member of National Press Club 
Post at Washington. 

A year ago last spring, when he was 
engaged in giving an entertainment for 
disabled men in New York, Roxy’s big 
idea came to him. Before that time he 








had been in the habit of giving away 
radio sets with a lavish hand, but these 
were purchased out of his private 
funds. One-day his bookkeeper said-te 
him: “Look here, Roxy, do you realize 
how much it is costing you to give away 
these sets? If you want to give radio 
sets to all the veterans in the United 
States why don’t you take up a sub- 
scription?” “I will,” said Rexy. And 
he did. ; 


HAT was the birth of Roxy’s radio 

fund idea, and with customary en- 
ergy he lost no time in preparing to put 
it into effect. He was eminently well 
equipped for the work, probably better 
than any other man in the country. 
This Roxy, as we have remarked, is 
America’s most popular radio enter- 
tainer, but he is a lot more than that. 
He is the man who first “saw” radio 
more than two years ago, which is 
away. back in-the dim and distant 
ancient history of that mew and gi- 

ic development of popular science. 
ES not only had the vision to see this 
new force. He also had tne talent and 
the personality to put himself over as 
the first important figure in this new 
field of entertainment and to grow as 
the field grew until today he is still 
foremost in radio and has me one 
of the most remarkable figures in mod- 
ern life. 

Probably more people know Roxy’s 
voice than the voice of any man who 
ever lived, and it has all come within 
the past two years or so. Five years 
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ago Roxy the radio broadcaster was 
unknown and couldn’t have existed be- 
cause there was no radio to speak of. 
Even two years ago it would have been 
impossible for him to have attained 
one-tenth of his present proportions. 
Today he speaks every Sunday evening 
to millions of his fellow citizens 
through seven broadcasting stations 
and every month or two new stations 
are adding hundreds of thousands to 
his audience. It is said that 20,000,000 
are familiar with the tones of his 
voice, his mannerisms of speech and his 
very inflections. And every last one 
of this huge number feels that he 
knows Roxy personally and looks upon 
him in the light of an old and valued 
friend who is in the habit of dropping 
in every Sunday evening to chat. for 
awhile with the easy familiarity of 
long acquaintance. 

early everybody has the Roxy 
habit. The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
are ardent Roxy fans. So is Tony the 
bootblack, just around the corner from 
the White House, and so are countless 
others in all walks of life in between. 
saeatine his popularity ¥ embarras- 
sing oxy. He may get by incognito 
as “S. L. Rothafel”, but once he opens 
his mouth and says a few words all his 
listeners turn around and say, “So you 
are Roxy”. He can’t even use the tele- 
phone without hearing a silvery. voice 
say, “Hello, Roxy”. 

There isn’t any other popularity just 
like it in the country. No statesman’s 
voice would be recognized by one-tenth 
(Continued on page 20) 
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ie AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY has assumed charge of the distribution of the Sun-Roxy Radio 
Fund, totaling at present more than $80,000, which will hereafter be known as the Sun-Roxy Radio 
Fund of The American Legion Weekly. As in the past, this fund will be devoted exclusively to the pur- 
chase of radio equipment for disabled World War veterans, Effort will first be directed to equipping 
hospitals, on the theory of the greatest good to the greatest number, and once this goal has been achieved 
it is hoped to furnish small receiving sets to individual disabled men who are taking treatment in their 
homes. The Sun-Roxy Radio Fund of The American Legion Weekly is controlled by a board of trustees 
which will act on all applications for radio equipment received by the Weekly. The trustees have drawn 
up the following regulations for their guidance: 





All requests for radio installation must come through posts 
- of The American Legion. In general this will mean that the 
post located nearest the hospital for which equipment is 
sought will be the agent through which application will be made. 
The request may originate with the hospital or with the post, but 
application for equipment must be made through the Legion post. 
A government appropriation is already available to provide all 
ieeament-owadh hospitals operating under the United States 
Veterans Bureau with radio reception; the Sun-Roxy Fund, there- 
fore, will affect only contract and genetal (army, navy and marine) 
hospitals in which disabled veterans aré patients. 


On receipt of a request for the installation of a radio receiv- 
De oe ee ater ne OE arte commander of he 
i val form, so that 


requesting a questionnaire and a 
r a ; erably, a committee 


the commande or his representative or, p’ 


All corres 


After this report has been approved by the board of trus- 

¢ tees, a specifications form will be submitted to the post, 

which, after consulting the hospital authorities, will report 

in detail the nature and amount of supplies needed for a complete 

radio installation. From this specifications form the secretary of 

the board will place orders for supplies to be sent direct to the 
hospital for installation. 


The Sun-Roxy Radio Fund of The American Legion Weekly 

o may be spent for the purchase of radio equipment only, ac- 

ing to the terms of the agreement and declaration of 

trust by which the Weekly assumes c of the distribution of 

the fund. Incidentally, all expense of administering the fund is 

borne by the Weekly. The cost of installation must be borne by 

the hospital or by such outside assistance as it can obtain. In 

many cases post members who are trained electrical technicians 

will doubtless be willing to contribute their services, Hospitals 

have authority from the War and Navy Departments to call 

Se ee eee ee ep ee 

of technical experts atta to such pest or station to assist in 
the installation. 


concerned with the fund should be addressed to the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Sun- 


Roxy Radio Fund of The American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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Ho for the Fir 
and the Balsam 


By ALEXANDER A. 
GARDINER 


IVE a sympathetic sigh these 

sweltering August days for 

those whom a relentless fate 

has dished into the northern 
woods of these United States, say in 
Maine or the Adirondacks. As you 
duck beneath the awning of the First 
National Bank Building and with 
parched lips beseech the fountain clerk 
in the Old Glory Pharmacy to let you 
have something that’s got a touch of 
the North Pole in it, consider the un- 
fortunates who are splashing in the 
surf at Narragansett Pier and Old 
Orchard Beach or wondering if it isn’t 
a bit too frigid for bathing up at Alex- 
andria Bay in the Thousand Islands. 
And at the same time consider the 
tough luck of the buddies spending a 
few weeks at Camp American Legion 
at Tomahawk Lake, in she northern 
reaches of Wisconsin. 

All they can do at the camp is fish, 
swim, row, ride horseback, play tennis, 
basketball, baseball and quoits, hike, 
relax, sleep, fight the war over again 
around blazing logs in a real fireplace 
—and a few other things that any well 
—s camp might be expected to 
offer. Because this Camp American 
Legion has a pedigree—until illness 
made its proprietor quit the game a 
couple of years ago it was Camp Min- 
ne-Wawa, and the two hundred girls 
who passed the season there each year 


came from families that 
didn’t worry because it 
cost something like sixty 
dollars a week to have 
daughter attend. 

Perhaps it shouldn’t be 
said that the buddies who 
happen to be guests of the 
Department of Wisconsin 
at Camp American Legion 
are to be particularly 
envied, because every one 
of them, and there are 
nearly twenty-five reg- 
istered now, is a convales- 
cent—a service man who 
has been a casualty in war 
or peace, and who has 
come far enough along the 
road to health so that all 
he needs to get back on 
the job is a few weeks 
among the firs and the 
balsams, breathing in the 
healthful air, getting a 
little exercise; eating 
wholesome food, and above 
all getting unworried rest. 
For these men Camp 
American Legion is a god- 
send. They have reacted 
to its’ delightful charms 
like a bunch of city chil- 


dren making the acquaint- . 


ance of a hayloft, and the 

















Members of the families of buddies convalescing at the camp trying out the 
diving platform and slides on the lake. 
equipment, but statistics will probably show that buddy himself would rather 
fish than swim. He’ll fiad everything from rock bass and pickerel to muskel- 


The. kids get a real kick out of this 


lunge waiting to be hooked 
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Chippewa Indians arriving at Camp 

American Legion, Tomahawk Lake, 

Wisconsin, to take part in a pageant 

that marked the dedication exercises 
on Flag Day 


fun they’re having in getting well has 
made Wisconsin posts swamp Depart- 
ment Headquarters with letters de- 
manding that the projected camp for 
Legionnaires who haven’t a thing in the 
world the matter with them get under 
way immediately over on McGraw 
Lake, half a mile or so away. That, of 
course, is another story, of which only 
the preface can now be written. 
Picture to yourself a cluster of crys- 
tal-clear, spring-fed lakes set in virgin 
forests of pine, hemlock and spruce, 
lakes abounding with black bass, pick- 
erel, great northern pike and its 
more gamy brother, the muskellunge. 
Glimpse a clearing on a ridge between 
two lakes, a large hunting lodge dom- 
inating the scene, with cabins half hid- 
den in the forest behind it, and still 
further back another clearing, an 
amphitheater that could accommodate 
an audience of three t nd. Here 
in time a complete field sports will 
be laid out, with a running track and 
baseball diamond as the principal fea- 
tures. Right now there’s a concrete 
tennis court and a basketball court. 








least once a year. They pay 
for themselves in a short 
time in oil and gas saved. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ont. London Paris 


Champion X, the 


costs 

Bax for all other cars, 
75 cents. Know the 
genuine by double- 


That’s the camp’s physical aspect at 
present. 

There are fourteen cabins, real log 
cabins, and seventeen permanent tent 
platforms, so that with the main build- 
ing, a two-story log structure that 

itself out a hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet and runs back twenty-seven 
feet, taking care of two hundred peo- 
ple would be no problem at all. The 
camp faces on Big Carr Lake, smallest 
of the Tomahawk Lake group, but most 

i because it’s six feet higher 
than the other lakes, which gives as- 
surance that seepage will be away from 
the lake. Big Carr has a shore line of 
about five miles, while Big and Little 
Tomahawk, which may be reached from 
Big Carr by a portage of about sixty 
feet, have a shore line of more than a 
hundred miles. 

The convalescent camp is exclusive- 
ly a Wisconsin idea, as was that idea 
of university extension courses which, 
two decades before the perfecting of 
radio tramsmission made mass educa- 
tion a matter of turning a dial, sent 
imstructors from Madison to the most 
remote corners of the State to give the 
plain le the benefits of higher edu- 
cation. mp American Legion won’t 
admit anyone who is sick. It is de- 

i to bridge the gap between the 
hospital and the shop or office, to give 
the man who is fed up on medical 
charts and temperatures, ether and 
nurses the chance to build himself up 
before tackling the job. And because 
the ern” pepestent has only re- 
cently acquired the camp and must go 
slow im the expenditure of money, ad- 
mission to the camp is limited to con- 
valescent service men who have lived in 
the State at least a year or who were 

i their home there when they 
ente the service. 

There has been need of just this sort 
of service in Wisconsin, as in every 
other State. Much of the tragedy in 
the story of rehabilitation lies in the 
effort men broken by the war to 
short cut their way back to a job. Serv- 
ice officers over the country can cite 
you ease after case of veterans who 
have gone out of hospitals with, say, 
arrested tuberculosis, plunged into 
worry of making a living and within a 
year gone back to a hospital to repeat 
the disheartening round. The i ar- 
rangement is to bundle the man off to 


lace where he can be outdoors, that 


exercise, 
get wholesome food, and above all have 
no worries. Department Service Offi- 
cer James F. Burns, who is the —~ 
executive officer, is also strong for 


Wisconsin doesn’t intend to set up a sol- 
diers’ home in the northern woods with 
permanent guests who have a_shall- 
I-not-take-mine-ease-at-mine-inn ¢ 0 m- 
plex. And so a registered doctor must 
recommend a convalescent to a post 
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commander in the department, at t 
same time naming the number ef wok 
he believes the man ought to spend ag 
the camp. The papers go te Burns, 
and within forty-eight hours the man 
will be stepping off the train at Toma- 
hawk Lake station and driving the 
three and a half miles to the camp in 
the flivver of Caretaker George Merkel, 
Merkel is a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War and was an officer in 
the 127th Infantry of the Thirty-Sec- 
ond Division during the World War. 
He and his wife, who was an army 
nurse overseas, were in charge of the 
tourist camp at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
before taking up this job, and both are 
enthusiastic Legionnaires. 


The main building, the cabins and 


the grounds are lighted by electricity, 
A 110-volt power system was installed 
shortly after the department acquired 
the camp, and will carry whatever load 
up-to-date electrical appliances used jn 
camp may place on it. Other improve. 
ments are on the way, one of the most 
important being the installation of a 
telephone and a water system. The 
boys will have the chance to help Care- 
taker Merkel in little jobs about the 
place, and will function as a volunteer 
fire department. If a bad fire starts 
they will get help from a convalescent 
camp run by the State of Wisconsin on 
the shores of Little Tomahawk Lake 
less than a mile away. That camp, inci- 
dentally, shows what the northern Wis- 
consin woods can do to a man, for in 
the twelve years it has been running 
not one of the men it received from a 
tuberculosis hospital and later dis- 
charged has had to return for further 
treatment. 

Camp American Legion has been in 
the making since early in 1922, when 
the offer of an acre of land on Made 
line Island in Lake Superior was made 
by a member of the Auxiliary. This 
site was found not suitable by a com- 
mittee which investigated it, as it was 
too far from a railroad. For two 
years committees of the department 
traveled all over the northern part of 
the State inspecting camp sites, trying 
to scale down their ambition to have a 


the wonderful camp to the cruelly impor- 


tant fact that they would have to start 
out in a very small way once they got 
their hands on some money. 

And then like the fairy godmother 
in the story always comes to the 
little girl who has kept going despite 
discou ment, the camp at Toma- 
hawk Lake, with its plant repress 
an investment of $80,000, became avai 
able. The owners wanted $45,000, but 
ae acer let i —s $25,000. 

t to let it or 
There wasn’t a tenth of that amount in 
the t coffers, but with that 
faith moves mountains and finds 
ico seeco 32 no way, the be 
gionnaires an option on the prop- 
erty. The ‘Legion's National Endow- 
ment Fund Campaign was in the 
with Wisconsin’s quota set at $200 
The department voted to raise $300; 
000 told folks that a third of that 
amount would be used in rehabilitating 
the State’s own soldiers. 

And then, just to make sure that 
things were going to move, Department 
Commander L. » a Keller and his 
legislative committee camped on th 
doorstep of the State House at Madi- 
son and persuaded the islature to 
appropriate $50,000 for purchase of 
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“was used in improving the site. 


_ union to be held at Sterling, Tl 


AUGUST 7, 1925 






earittie o phen Governor 
Tie woe it. The yok $25, 84 
e 
Wisconsin Department plans to use the 
hundred thousand the people gave in 
the Endowment Fund Drive for main- 
tenance of the camp during the next 
fifteen years, when, if the need for a 
a) ail camp remains, a further 
1 will be made. 
when they dedicated the camp in 
the presence of two thousand people 
from all over the State, on Flag Day, 
June 14, 1925, the department officers 
naturally felt some elation. The dream 
of.a camp maintained under depart- 
ment auspices but open to any ex-serv- 
jee man convalescing from illness had 
a fulfilled. It is a high and im- 
portant task, and Wisconsin Legion- 
naires are doing it in the right way. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this department must be 
received three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


Tai-Stare Reunion, 2p Drv. ANp 33p D1rv.— 
Towa, Wisconsin and Illinois Departments co- 
operating ~ with divisional associations and 
Thirteenth Legion District ¢ thy Ss 
ug 


re- 
Ad- 


Sr: Div.—Former 
members of 42d Div. invited to meet with 
chapter second Tuesday of each month in Old 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. Address Ray 
Quinlan, President, or Art Peloquin, Secretary, 
at above address. 

Base Hosp. 67—Sixth annual reunion at 
Bronxville, N. Y., Aug. 14-16. Address 8. 
Franklin | ay om Box 366, White Plains, N. Y. 
A.—Fourth annual reunion at Co 
fees H. E. Lutz, 
A.—Reunion at Cotton- 
. ¥., Aug. 12. Ad- 
. Doty, Geneseo, N. Y, 

$ier Drv.—Reunion during annual convention 
of Georgia Department of Legion at Rome, Aug. 
19-21. Address John R. Fawcett, 1012 Ogle- 
thorpe Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 

80rH Div.—Sixth annual reunion at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., Aug. 27-30. Address Boyd B. 
Stutler, “Hamilton P. C.”, Charleston, W. Va. 

Base Hosp. 32.—Annual reunion at Page's, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1. Address Jack Lan- 
gan, 101 So. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 

3320 INF. —Reunion at Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
Address C, Williams, 


(37th Div.)—Seventh annual 


O., Sept. 5-7. Address 
Matt J. Mosbacher, 422 Buckeye-Commercial 
Bank Bidg., Findlay, O. 

148tuH INF. (37th Div.)—Reunion at Cincin- 
nati, O., Sept. 5-7. Address Robert F, Ohmer, 
60 Spirea Drive, Dayton, O, 


li2tn F. S. Bn. 
reunion at Cincinnati, 





REDERICK PALMER announced on 

his Personal Page in the July 31st 
issue a prize contest open to all 
Legionnaires, men and women, for the 
best answers to the question, “What 
good did you get out of your service 
in the war?” Prizes will be as fol- 
lows: First, $50; second, $30; third, 
$25; fourth, $15; fifth, $10; next five, 

each. No answer must exceed two 
hundred words. Write on one side of 
page only, Do not disclose your 
name; either attach name and address 
in a small envelope or write it in an 
upper corner of your answer and then 
fold and pin down the corner. Ad- 
dress all answers to Prize Contest, 
Personal Page, The American Legion 
Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana—and 
send them to reach the Weekly by 
September 20th, 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 
in person. ‘Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 
comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 
business missions. Important agreements or appointments are 
made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands, 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 
telephone journeys. It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 
nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 











> AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
“ One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Go Into Business Agents: ‘2 an Hour 


es or 
4a 1 want men and women to act as 


Yourself 




























vors, Soaps, Perf 
fast sellers. Orders in every 
home. Dignified, pleasant work, 


$40 in 24 Hours 
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GENUINE GERMAN 
: “WETZLAR”’ 


POCKET TELESCOPE 





Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant scenes before 
you. Made in the heart of the German optical industry. 
Clear and accurate lenses show 4 brilliant image. For use 
when bunting, boating, antomobiling, or on your vacation. 
Heavy body with brass slide for focusing. Objectives 
are 22m. m giving arge field of view. A real optical 
instrument with crystal clear ground lenses. 

Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make passible 
this surprising offer for a real quality telescope. Shipped 

ptly on receipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
Fase year order at once. Cash refund if not satisfactory. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS. 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
eee ee = mem 
| 


Gentlemen: 
] __ Bnclosed is $1.00. Please send telescope to this 
address. 


jE as, a rr 
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$25,000 in 10 years earns 


at 6% 








at 8% _ _ 


Increase Your Principal 
and Your Income 
Without Investing More Money! 
The plan is safe, surprisingly 
simple and amazingly profit- 
able in its results. It is fully 
worked out in our new booklet, 
“2% to 4% Extra.” Mail the 

coupon for a free copy. 
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‘TRust Company or FLorIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
‘MIAMI FLORIDA 
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The Purple 


tasted the cork, and poured out a 
gleaming glassful. 

“Another when the m’sieur -drinks 
this!” she cried. “Ring. I shall -be 
downstairs.” 

Private Harvey rubbed his chin and 
looked reflectively at the wine. . Take 
it by and large, this had not been such 
an unsuccessful evening. He sipped 
once, and then set the glass down du- 


biously. Mignette was giving sad in- 
formatien. 

“Such a_ beeg, g party down- 
stairs!” she confided. “All the colonels 


and generals from Le Mans! The very 
best they must. have!” She opened 
the door on a linen closet, revealing 
stacks of clean, fresh napkins and the 
inn’s extra silver. 

“Generals?” Harvey asked uneasily. 

“Mignette, Mignette!” cried a wait- 
ress excitedly from down the stairway. 
“Vite! Those. seven sergeants wish 
service!” 

Mignette retreated. Private Harvey 
sipped again from the peace offering 
of the Restaurant Robinson. 


* * * * * * 


At five minutes before midnight, a 
shrill Mignette pounded at the door of 
the American secret police. 

“All the silver!” she cried.. “All the 
fine linen! Gone, m’sieur! Stolen by 
one pig of an American when I had 
just given free to him one bottle of 
wine and talked sweet!” 

The police asked questions. 

“What, did he look like? How did 
he do it? How’d he come to be in the 
café after closing hours?” 

Mignette ignored the thrust. She 
described «Floyd Harvey, private first 
class. A clerk made intricate notes. 

“And how am I to know how he got 
out?” she demanded. “He did not 
walk the stairs. I give him free drink. 
Half hour, I go see, maybe I shall give 
him more . . . silver, linen, everything 
gone, and gone that wicked savage! 
How he look? Fat, very fat, and red 
in the face and big feet and he seemed 
gentil! He know all the generals! 
Real quatre-vingts-dix, m’sieur, rea 
old wine, I give him!” 

Police searched and shook their wise 
heads. No fat American with uncom- 
mon feet and a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars worth of silver in his pocket was 
loitering along French roads next day. 
Nor on the next. Mignette, manager 
of the Restaurant Robinson, upset em- 
eg with her tongue. To no avail. 
he silver remained missing. 

Monsieur Robinson drove over to Le 
Mans in his high wheeled cart the third 
day. It was preposterous! He re- 
moved his flat hat! . Not to find a crim- 
inal, Robinson silver still at large .. . 
What to do? 

Very respectfully the sergeant lis- 
tened. He was sorry; he would have 
to interrupt. Another call ...a man 
lay bleeding, an American, unconscious, 
after an unspeakable brawl. 

A brawl? Monsieur Robinson sniffed. 
There were never any brawls in Res- 
taurant Robinson! 

Maybe not. D. C. I. spaptents left 
him sniffing. Police needed to hurry 
when a summons came in from the se- 
lect establishment of Poison Whiskey. 











In the heart of Le Mans, on a dirty 
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(Continued from page 5) 


side street switching off from the pub- 
lic square,.only outcasts knew his wine- 
shop. A mole hole it was, ten steps 
down from the street. Poison Whis- 
key had been an immigrant once. He 
had come back to France from America 
and set up in business in his native 
Le Mans, earning his euphonious nom 
de verre by his skill as a moonshiner, 
A rascal named Petit Louis was his 
right hand thug after the war, ace of 
pickpockets, a short, thin, underweight 
Apache, who always looked hungry, 
and wicked. 

A dangerous place for any man, 
good or bad, to lie unconscious. 

Poison Whiskey met the sergeants at 
the door. Petit Louis worked with wa- 
ter and sponge on a clean, red faced 
American of considerable bulk who 
sprawled on the floor beside an upset 
table. 

Poison Whiskey attempted shock. 

“Terrible!” he cried. ‘In my house. 
All was peace. The gentleman drank 
a little white wine. We sell only light 
wines, sir, as the American military 
law directs. Quiet, he was, and two 
other men set upon him, Americans, 
sir.” Poison Whiskey rubbed his 
hands together, like a pious patriot. 
“A sad sight, an injured soldier, n’est- 
ce pas? ere he was, sitting, his right 
knee crossed over his left .. .” 

“His left over his right!” Petit Louis 
contradicted with emphasis. “I had 
just served him!” 

“And the two men from his count 
came in,” Poison Whiskey proceeded. 
“They ordered 
beer; eh, sir? . . . and took it to this 
gentleman’s table. They must have 
been drunk. Not once did I dream it, 
or Petit Louis never should serve them. 
That is clear? I blush. They must 
have been drunk! It started....I 
know not what. Like the lightning of 
heaven, I tell you! They were all over 
him... the table upset. Before I 
could draw my knife . . . of course I 
carry no knife, the knife I keep on the 
counter ... the two were gone. Out 
of that window, across the garden ... 


1 over that wall!” 


The heavy American was carted to 
Camp Hospital 52. 

Orderlies, undressing him, summoned 
one of the sergeants. 

“Here, in his breeches pocket,” they 
explained. 

Sergeant Casey, D. C. I., picked up 
a polished silver tablespoon and on the 
handle, cheaply engraved, he made out 
the name, “Robinson.” 


* * * * * > 


So Private Floyd Harvey, speechles 
nearly apoplectic, with a cut gumm 
on his forehead and a dent in his skull, 
was removed to the prison ward of 
the hospital, and two days later came 
formally to reside in the lock-up room 
of the secret police, where he talked, 
but didn’t say anything. 

_ He still essayed a smile. Once, in 
a playful mood, he tried his oldtime 
joke, showing to a detective sergeant 
his issue shoes, the biggest pair in 
France. But real humor seemed to 
have left the world: His waistline de- 
creased an inch. And finally, on 4 
Friday afternoon, he was conducte 
into the main office, seated politely in 


beer... poor stuff, . 
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front of the fire, and shown the silver 
“Where did that come from?” Ser- 
t Casey 

Private Harvey made an_ effort 
toward astonishment, but missed it -by 

a meter. ’ 
“Pm sure I don’t know,” he pro- 
“One of them thugs must of 


stuck it in my clothes. I'll give you 
the straight lime, sir. I’m _ absent 
without leave. Trying to get home, I 


am, sir. My outfit got off without me 
and left me in this damn place without 
a buddy. Man’s no good if he’s gota 
Charley horse. But that spoon ...I 
never seen it afore!” 

Sergeant Casey summoned Mignette. 

She flung her beaded handbag at 
Private Harvey’s head when she saw 
him. Private Harvey stared mildly, 
but said nothing at first. 

“That’s the savage!” she screamed. 
“He’s the redfaced crimmal! After I] 


patted his cheek . .. gave him wine 


Private Harvey blushed. 
“Never saw that dame afore!” he 


“M’sieur Robinson’s big spoons!” 
Mignette cried, reaching for the pris- 
mers ear. “Fifty forks and all the 
atra knives eand the keetle sized 
Semen Casey separated the lady 
from Private Harvey’s head and led 
the prisoner back te a cell room. He 
might be disposed to talk in a day or 
two. In the meantime, the arrest was 
made; the 2» < 1. was bp wg 
papers cou prepared for ju 
advocate. It certainly looked bad Zz 
Private Harvey. ; 

Poison Whiskey, his nerves calme 
was disposed to aid the police for once. 
“Outraged!” he felt; so terrible an af- 
fair to blacken the name of his shop! 
He knew well enough how the two as- 
sailants of Private Harvey looked! One 
was tall as a church spire im clothes 
ft for the rag heap and a pale face 
and a skittish air. The other was a 
trimmer seamp. American? Certaime- 
went! But he spoke French as well 
as Poison Whiskey did. 

A week passed. The two thugs re- 
mained out of sight and Private Har- 
vey took in his belt another inch. It 
rammed daily—steady, disheartening 
French downpours. Roads were soupy 
with mud. Private Harvey sat in the 
panty of the old French house that 
served for D. C. I. headquarters and 
watehed streams of rain wash down 
the windows. Agony of spirit kept the 
smile off his face. He looked as if he’d 
had a tough siege of it. 

in it was Friday. Nine o'clock 
at night ...me one about ... rain 
-.. Cafés deserted . . . civilians abed. 
Casey yawned. 
ss Pll turn im,” he ventured. 
A guard room sergeant rapped at the 
r. 

“That fat goose Harvey wants to 
talk to you,” he informed Sergeant 
Casey. “He’s been blerbin’ for an 
hour. Said the rain made him baw). 

thin’ sure is troublin’ him.” 
_than ever Private Harvey 
looked like a fighting man. His voice 
yodeled. His feet lumbered imto inno- 
cent chairs as he shumped in an arm- 
~ & a picture of misery. 
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WATCH ’EM WHEN _ 


| THEY’RE THIRSTY 


‘Watch everywhere~ you'll see 
why Coca-Cola has the widest sale 
of any product, manufactured 
by asingle company, in the world. 


THE PRICE 


RE-FRESH 


YOURSELF! FIVE CENTS 1S 
BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


DAVS FREE TRIZA. Try it, test it yourself, then 
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that woman out there at Robinson’s! 
I didn’t want her silver!” 

“Somebody made you steal it maybe,” 
suggested Sergeant Casey. 

Private Harvey seized the straw and 
overlooked the thrust. 

“She made me steal it!” he an- 
nounced. “Swiped my _ pocketbook. 
Sure I had to get even somehows.” He 
cleared his throat. “Sarge, did you 
ever eat snails?” 

Sergeant Casey never had. He be- 
gan to feel sympathy. Private Har- 
vey described his dinner, omitting 
nothing. 

“That wine she give me was doped,” 
he declared. “Pretty low down, that 
woman was. I knew I’d been dead, 
minute I woke up. No need to tell 
me. I’d been rolled afore!” 

“How much?” asked Sergeant Casey. 

“Thousand francs and my purple 
purse,” Private Harvey said. “Didn’t 
mind the francs. But that purse! I 
had my gold initials put on that purse. 
Well, brass, maybe. ‘F. H.,’ it said. 
I bought it in Mar-sales. Crimped it 
clean, she did. Papers and all.” 

Sergeant Casey thought it time to 
warn him. 

“You know I’ll use this against you. 
You’re a long time thinking it up. 

“S’truth!” Private Harvey mopped 
his damp face. “Thousand franes. 
Purple pecketbook. Papers. Guess 
even a policeman would’ve been sore 
at that, sarge. Couldn’t stick around. 
Didn’t have any hankering to miéét up 
with more of the Robinsons.” 

“So you took all the silver,” supplied 
Se nt Casey. 

“Every stick. I wrapped it up in a 
tablecloth, stepped out the window and 
dropped into an cid tree. Apple tree, 
I guess.” Harvey stopped and looked 
at his shoes. “I had ought to have 
thrown that stuff in the ditch,” he re- 





Train them 
young 


ILL HOHENZOLLERN 
raised his boys to be sol- 
diers and now look at the darn 


things. 


If you’re bringing up a young 
hopeful, give him a start in the 
right direction by letting him 
learn to use your Corona. 


It’s surprisingly easy for a 
; to pick up corona- 
typing, and judging from the 
life Corona led in the A. E. F., 
no son of yours can ever put it 
out of commission. 


If you haven’t invested in that 
now is the time. new 
ew —y Serre with ee 
eyboard an the gimmicks 
expect a flud on agiee ditice taatbine. 
Sixty berries buys yex f terms to 
any graduate of the A. E. F. ‘ 


Look for Corona in your phone book, 
or BJ Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., flected. “Right there’s where I made 
132 Main St., Groton, N. Y. Might have knowed Td 


my mistake. 
get caught with the evidence. ‘Stead 
of that I carted it home and parceled 
it all over my person . .. spoons in 
my pockets, knives down my breeches 
leg, forks in my blouse. ighty un- 
comfortable.” 

“Poison Whiskey buys silver,” Casey 
told him quickly. 

“Sure. I knew that. So § does 
Louie. But they won’t touch this. Said 
it had a name on it and that makes 
’em afraid. I said, ‘All right. Plenty 
sales somewhere else.’ Started wrap- 
ping it up, I had, when those two other 

irds come in... hit me over the 
head . ... never saw ’em before in my 
ete aia * — 

ergeant Case inned. It was a 
so tale. He’ did not believe; he 
did not disbelieve. But it was a quiet 
night. There was nothing more im- 
portant to do. 

“I’m going out to Restaurant Robin- 
son,” he told the sergeant on duty at 
the desk. “Won’t be gone long.” 
Mud splashed up from his tires as he 
left the pavement and took to the quiet 
byroad on which the inn poked up its 
red brick front. The car skidded across 
the railroad tracks. 

“Turn off your lights and wait 
here,” he bade the driver. 

Alone, on foot, he approached the 
house of Robinson. It was eleven by 
his illuminated watch. Time for lights 
to be out. They would not be, he 
guessed. Mignette had a habit of for- 
getting the closing hour. 
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He wiped the mud from his shoes 
the grass at the high, bolted te, 
Inside the garden, rain rattled 
dismally from a rusted eavespout. The 
establishment was dark facing the 
road. But there was an apple t 
close under a lightless, upper windoy, 
Private Harvey had told a little truth, 

Sergeant Casey lingered by the walj, 
He might crawl over it. Or pull the 
bell. e decided on the bell, eventual. 
ly. He crept a dozen steps; the, 
stopped, halted by voices. 

A woman was speaking. Not Mi. 
gnette; Sergeant Casey knew her pene 
trating voice. This was a servant, 
talking in lame American. 

“How egg Po know that back way? 













Mam’selle Mignette, she let no one 
enter in by that gate . . . nobody!” 
“We're in,” said a man. “Better get 


her.” 

Sergeant Casey’s thoughts and feet 
traveled — in time. He slipped 
once, rounding the corner of the wall 
Vines grew thick along the stones 
Shielded by them was a private rear 
entrance to Restaurant Robinson. 

Sergeant Casey pushed it open, Two 
men stood in the lighted doorway tp 
the kitchen, one of them more ragged 
than the other and tall as a church 
spire. A lamp shone presently in 
streaks through the shutters of a lower 
window; a back dining room, he judged. 
The a had gone inside. Casey 
waited, impatiently. 

“Non, non, non!” Mignette screamed 
“T tell you non! Not the one penny! 
Keep the silver. I get my money from 
the American government . . . not the 
one penny I pay you!” 

Sergeant Casey tiptoed into the 
kitchen. It was clean and deserted. 
A door swung at the right. He pushed 
it open softly and entered the dining 
room. 

Mignette saw him come. She stood 
sternly at a table, in a_ loose, black 
gown with a pert white apron over 
it. Her eyes were frightened. Like 
Private Harvey, she tried a smile. Her 
right hand stole to the apron pocket, 
touched something in it, and withdrew. 

“Welcome to Paris!” she cried with 
her favorite witticism. “You come 
just in the time... in the time for 
arrest of two bad thieves.” 

Robinson silver gleamed on the table. 
The two Americans stood beside the 
























girl. They were unarmed. Windows 
were shut. Sergeant Casey bade them 
stand back. 


“And now, Mignette,” he said very 
steadily, “kindly hand over that pur- 
ple ketbook!” 

“M’sieur!” 

“Mignette!” 

“M’sieur good policeman!” 

Surprise did it. Only a moment the 
girl pouted and squirmed. Then she 
produced a long purse, a purple leather 
purse, still nicely fat, with the initials 
“F. H.” worked in gold, or possibly 
brass. 

“How much left?” asked the cruel 
Sergeant Casey. 3 

“Eight hundred francs,” admitted 


Mignette. 

She cried, riding back to headquar- 
ters. She blamed the tall American, 
who blamed his pal, who in turn 
blamed Private Harvey. Webster, the 
pair gave their name; brothers. _ 

Mignette confessed before morning. 
Next day, wearing all black, she start- 
ed to Belgium, her native land, 
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a French police escort. 


night. He took again to smiling, and 

ed Sergeant Casey if ever in his 
life he had seen a bigger pair of shoes. 
He was sent home to his mother in up- 
state New York the next week. He 
went quite blithely. In his purse, po- 
lice had found her picture, and other 
evidence that somehow worked his re- 
lease. For Sergeant Casey, perusing 
the papers carefully, made the discov- 
ery that Private Harvey, albeit lazy, 
had prodigious sympathies. His pur- 

le purse was very well known to a 
fatherless family of six in a nearby 
town. Ragamufiins. Harvey blushed 
when accused of feeding them. 

His eight hundred francs he ad- 
mitted he had not earned. He sug- 
gested, Casey abetting, that they be 
turned over to the mayor, who should 
buy milk and cheese for the fatherless. 
On one particular Private Harvey in- 
sisted. He would take home the pur- 
ple purse. 

And the Webster Brothers? A. W. 
0.L. Thirty days. 

Thief stole from thief; other thieves 
from Harvey. The ilty were not 
ani full extent of the law. 

t. what are police to do, when the 
whole thing has no better start than 
Robinson’s escargot? 


If You Want ¢o Be 


Famous Be Young 


(Continued from page 7) 


into being. He, like the Queen of Rou- 
mania, was born with a faculty for 
making ero oge | 
camera caught; there was action in 
everything he did, and he was always 
turning up in new backgrounds and 
new costumes. His pictures never 
seemed posed. He did not order out 
the camera men in battalions to shoot 
him at a certain hour and in a certain 
dramatic attitude, by imperial com- 
mand, as the ex-Kaiser did so often. 
Year in and year out, from early man- 
hood to the end of his career, pho- 

traphers sought him eagerly and un- 
tiringly until at last the Colonel became 
a bit jaded at facing their batteries. 

“Can it be possible,” he burst out on 
one occasion in the last year of his busy 
life, “that anyone in the world wants to 
see another ey team of me after all 
the millions you boys have taken of me 
already?” 


Possible? It was undeniable—and 
the camera clicked even while he made 
his weary gesture and put the question. 


The photographs accompanying Mr. 
Cushing’s article were supplied by the 
following agencies, which include some 
of the ten whose managers he con- 
sulted in collecting data on the world’s 
most photographed citizens: President 
Roosevelt, Underwood and Underwood 


: (fopuright) ; Mrs. Pankhurst, Keystone 
View 


Lad 


ompany (copyright); the then 
German Emperor, i 

Pickford, United Artists; Prince of 
Wales, Wide World Photos; Helen 
Wille, Fotograms. 


Monsieur Rob- | 

jnson did not sniff when he heard the 

true story. He put away his silver, 

and with it an embossed, authoritative 

order to close his restaurant for one 
r. 

Private Harvey ate a good meal that 


any attitude the. 


otograms; Mary | 
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Once 

they called 
him 

the 

“Old Crank” 


“New dispositions for old corns.” 
. . « Thatisn’t an impossible bar- 
gain . . . Doctors know that a corn 
may plague a man’s whole system 
—nagging his nerves, ragging his 
temper—making him feel mean all 
over . . . Foracornisn't justa 
local pain. It’s a pain-station on the 
“main fine” of the nervous system. 
Tiny nerves telegraph its. twinges 
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~but that was before he lost his Corn 


all over the circuit . . . So Blue-jay 
offers this fair exchange—“New 
spirits for old corns.” . . . Solid 
comfort comes the moment you put 
on the soft and downy plaster. 
Two days later, you remove the 
pad—and the corn comes out— 
gently uprooted by the little brown 
disc of magic medication within 
the pad. 


7 
ue-jay 
THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1925 
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Loftis Bros. & Co.'s hour of music. 








FANS Listen in on WHT every Mon- 
“" day night from 7 to 7:30, every 
Friday night from 9:30 to 10, central standard time. 
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ing the in that together with an 

Also of ‘Ten Years’ 
Pecos Sant cine tnt ligne ed st 
women en Onl road Soesene and dnaneial independ- 
. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 







LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 8361.R Chicago, Ill. 
‘Tell me about your plan 


salary-doubling Up 
as applied to my advancement in the busi- 
ness chec low. Send also / 
of ate ee in One,” alt 
without obligation. 
OBusiness Management 
OModern Salesmanship 


o o OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnei and Empioy- 











i peenese. ea Management 
Bookkeeping 

Olndustrial Management OBusiness English . 
OBanking and Finance c reial Sp 

‘odern Business Corre- UEffective Speaking 
= and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
Name.... 
Present Position.............-..---------------------++--99= = 
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Visible Flash 


Just Out— Amazing —s _ 


on ou 

— as see the flash of each explosion in 
“SB. the cylinders. Tells which are firing right. 
Ne EE 
OMA WEEK 
Easy to make with new 
sure-fire plans. Sells on 
ight to auto owner. Phillips, Ont., 
rites “Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 
10 » “Write . 


. Rush 10 dozen. for 
cial Demonstrator and 
deal to introduce these wonder 
your territory. Write 

PETROLEUM COMPANY 





Books, Monitors, Aptons, Bibles, 
Lodge Supplies and Jewelry. 
Send for Catalogue 1 of Books 
and Jewelry; Catalégue 2 of 
Lodge Regalia. Noobligations. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


REDDING & CO., Est. 1859 
200 Fifth Ave. and 9 West 23rd St. Dept. A, New York City 
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| $80,000 zo Provide Radio 


as many people. Any politician, stage 
hero, or champion athlete would give 
his eyeteeth for such a circle of ac- 
quaintances. None of our popular 
idols are within hooting distance of the 
same class. Take Babe Ruth, for in- 
stance. When the Babe smacks one 
over the right field fence quite a few 
of our countrymen feel the thrill, but 
most of them take it out in reading 
about it in the papers next morning. 
Of the few who actually see the great 
event only some fifty or perhaps a hun- 
dred at the outside are ever likely to 
get close enough to Ruth to hear him 
say half a dozen words, and those who 
do are not always spontaneously smit- 
ten with affection and admiration. 
With Roxy it is different. All who 
listen in on him once are his friends. 
They swear by him and will do things 
for him. 

Which brings us back to Roxy’s big 
idea and how he put it across. About 
April, 1924, Roxy was first smitten 
with the idea that all sick and disabled 
veterans ought to have radio equip- 
ment and with the determination to 
provide this equipment for them by 
means of public subscription. As the 
handling of such a subscription was 
entirely new to him he proceeded slow- 
ly at first, letting the idea develop as 
he went along. At first he did not at- 
tempt systematic work in New York 
but experimented with a number of 
other communities. A plan of cam- 
| paign developed by which Roxy and his 
| Gang would visit a town or city which 
had expressed the wish to have a radio 
fund. ~Securing’ the support of the 
newspapers and broadcasting stations 
in such a city as well as the endorse- 
ment of prominent citizens, Roxy and 
the Gang would give one or more en- 
tertainments at which he would explain 
the Fund and its object, leaving the 
newspaper and broadcasting station to 
handle the details after his departure. 

The first city visited in this way was 
Paterson, New Jersey, in May, 1924, 
where, under the auspices of Paterson 
Lodge of Elks, Roxy and his Gang put 
on a show which with the subsequent 
|subscription netted more than enough 
| to provide radio for all of the veteran 
| patients in the State of New Jersey. 
| Encouraged by this success a similar 
entertainment was held in Rhode 
Island, with Legion assistance, and a 
subscription opened there which re- 
sulted in a fund of large proportions. 
Following this the work was begun in 
Washington, D. C., where an entertain- 
ment was given at Poli’s Theatre and 
a subscription opened under the au- 
spices of the Washington Star. 
Encoura by the success of these 
ventures, xy now decided that the 
time had come to open the campaign in 





|New York City. Securing the support 
of the New York Sun, he accordingly 
began a vigorous campaign which from 
the beginning received the utmost ap- 
proval and support from his host of 
friends. All this happened within the 
period of about a month or two. In 
fact, money rolled in so rapidly from 
Roxy fans all over the country that all 
of Roxy’s calculations were upset and 
funds were available for the beginning 


| for Disabled Veterans 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the practical work of equipping at a 
much earlier date than had been 
anticipated. 

Feeling that the time had come for 
a national organization, Roxy made a 
hasty trip to Washington and secured 
the support of the Departments of 
War, Navy and Commerce for his 
project. As a national committee in 
control of the fund he secured the see- 
retaries of these three departments to- 
gether with the surgeons general of the 
Army and Navy and the commandant 
of the United States Marine Corps. In 
addition to this general committee, 
Roxy secured the appointment of an 
executive committee consisting of tech- 
nical experts in the field of radio and 
experienced organizers to take charge 
of the work of administering the fund 
on a national basis. 

The national committee as then con- 
stituted consisted of John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War; Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy; Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of Commerce; Major 
General John A. Lejeune, Commandant, 
United States Marine Corps; Major 
General Merritt W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General, United States Army; and 
Rear Admiral E. R. Stitt, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Navy. The execu- 
tive committee consisted of C. H. Pope, 
representing the New York Sun, chair- 
man; John H. Craige, representing the 
Commandant of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, vice-chairman; R. A. Col- 
lins, representing Mr. Rothafel, secre- 
tary; Captain Paul Edwards. Signal 
Corps, representing the Secretary of 
War; E. A. Crossley, Naval Research 
Laboratory, representing the Secretary 
of the Navy; E. L. Woods, of Wash- 
ington Naval Hospital, representin 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, an 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe of the Bureau of 
Standards, representing the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Meantime new subscription centers 
had been started in Boston for the 
New England States and in Chicago 
for the Middle West, under the au- 
spices of the Chicago Evening News. 
In all of the localities where it had 
been started reports showed the fund 
in thriving condition with subscriptions 
pouring in to the tune of thousands of 
dollars every day. 

According to the plan of administra- 
tion adopted it‘was the function of the 
radio experts of the Central Executive 
Committee to test all pieces of radio 
equipment submitted to them and de- 
termine those best suited for the re- 
quirement of the work. In addition, an 
elaborate survey blank was prepared 
which was sent to each hospital to be 
equipped. So thorough and exhaustive 
was the blank that when filled in by 
the physician in charge of the hospital 
or one of his assistants, entire equip- 
ment could be ordered for the hospital 
without the necessity of a visit by an 
expert. Through the courtesy of the 
government officials in eharge of the 
hospitals where veterans were loca 
members of the engineering staffs were 
assigned to the duty of installing radio 
equipment thus ordered, which reduced 
the work of the central committee to 
collecting information from the blanks 
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and sending out orders for material, 
which when delivered to the hospital 
authorities was installed by them. 

By this method 462 groups of veter- 
ans were supplied with radio equip- 
ment. These groups ranged in number 
from two to 1,400 and included equip- 
ment to be used under the most. di- 
yersified conditions. For each group a 
receiving set was “gpa by the cen- 
tral committee of experts as best 
adapted to its need, ranging from small 
crystal sets supplied in the cases 
where only one or two veterans were 

to be served up to the huge and compli- 
cated plants at the larger government 
hospitals. By early autumn of 1924 
more than $100, 000 had been  sub- 
scribed, and by the time of the termina- 
tion of the work more than a quarter of 
a million dollars had been raised. 

Late in the present spring calls for 
equipment to come in more slow- 
ly and a majority of those which did 
come in were from Southern and West- 
ern States. As neither Roxy nor the 
committee were adequately represented 
in these portions of the country much 
difficulty was experienced, and it be- 
came increasingly evident that a 
broader organization would have to be 
found to carry on the work. 


In this juncture The American Le- 
gion was » with its represen- 
tatives in every State and district, and 
its posts in practically every city, town 
and hamlet in the United States. 

suggestion met with the unanimous = 
proval both of Roxy and the New York 
Sun and of the official committees co- 
operating in the work, with the result 
that on April 27th of the present year 
the transfer was formally made. At 
that time Maurice Judd, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun, 
visited the Legion’s National Head- 
uarters at Indianapolis on behalf of 
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foxy and the Sun and officially turned 
over a check for funds remaining un- | 
expended, amounting to more than | 
$80,000, thus putting a period to the 
work in its initial phase and inaugu- | 
rating its beginning in the hands of 
the Legion and The American Legion 
Weekly. 
| 
Next week Mr. rome will give a} 
detailed description of the radio recep- 
a an installed at Walter Reed 
re Washington, which is the 
model for the larger type of hospitals | 
which will be served by the Sun-Rozy | 
Radio Fund of The American Legion | 
Weekly. 
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CONVENTIONS 








rameee: El Dorado, September 7. 
CAUPORNIA: Avalon, Catalina Island, Sept. 

6-17 (40 & 8 Conv.-Sept. 14). 

*@oorado: Boulder, Sept. 11-13. 

ConnectTicUT: New London, Aug. 27-29. 

GeorciaA: Rome, Aug. 19-21. 

Hawa: Honolulu, Aug. 24-25. 

IpaAHO: Hailey, August 6-8. 

TuuInois: Quiney, August 31-Sept. 1. 

INDIANA: Fort Wayne, August 24-25. 

Towa: Council Bluffs, Oct. 2-3. 

Kansas: Chanute, September 7-9. 

KentTUcKY: Mt. Sterling, August 31-Sep- 

Louisiana: Shreveport, August 6-8. 

Marne: Old Orehard Beach. Sept. 7-9. 

Mary.tanp: Hagerstown, August 27-29. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Boston, September 10-12. 


MonTANA: Dillon, Me x7 13-15. 

NevaDa: Fallon, Sept. 

New HAMPSHIRE: The Weirs Anns 25-27. 
New Jersey: Bridgeton, A 7-29. 

New Mexico: Santa Fe, eel 17-19. 
New York: New York, September 10-12. 
NortH CAROLINA: Fayetteville, Sept. 7-8. 
Onto: Chillicothe, August 24-25. 
OKLAHOMA: Pawhuska, Sept. 6-8. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Erie, August 20-22. 
RuHope ISLAND: Pyseaes. Aug. 28-29. 
SoutH CAROLIvVA: Charl , Aug. 6-7. 


TENNESSEE: Nashville, Sept. "21-22, 

Texas: Fort Worth, Sept. 2-4. 

UraH: Brigham City, August 6-8. 
VerMoNT: St. Albans, August 25-26. 
Vircinta: Staunton, August 10-12. 
WASHINGTON: Port Angeles, August 138-165. 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 
FREE TRIAL 











8 power $9.85 Myon wien 


Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine German 
War Glasses purchased at exceptionally advantageous rates 

| of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and sight lenses. 40 m. m. 
tive. Dust and mwisture proof lery 


dition. We hove echt, G2.500 pales of thin motel to date, 
|" Shipped receipt of attached coupon on 6 | 
| days’ free trial. If entisfled cond check or money order for | 
$9.85. Order your field glasses today. | 


| HENDERSON’BROTHERS | 
Largest importers of field glasses in. America } 
91 to 95 Federal Street 


| | Gentlemen: 1 | 

send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair | 
| 0 Same Gtloer’s Sen atapse. ates © cage’ trial 1 will | | 
either return glasses or remit $9.85. , 
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Micuican: Bay City, September 7-8. West Vircinta: Martinsburg, Aug. 17-19. » 
Minnesota: Thief River Falls, Aug. 10-12. WISCONSIN: Stevens Point, August 20-22. Se weet ata oa 
Missount: Springfield, August 10-12. Wrominc: Lander, August 10-11. No capital or experience needed. Many earn $100.00 
weekly and bonus. Write Free 
MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 564 Broedwey, New York 
TAPS Work 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this department. In order that it may be 
complete, post commanders are asked to desig- 
nate an official or member to notify the Weekly 
of all deaths. Please give name, age, military 
record. 


an Russell D. Sprague 


Feutce DiBart, 
D. July 10, aged 41. Served 


Post, Liberty, N. Y 
in Army. 

Artuur R. DovuGcHuerty, General John Swift 
ie, Chicago, Il. D, May 18. Served in A. 


Ingersoll-Walthour Post, 


EISENSTEIN, 


Pa Reng Pa. D. June 9, aged 21. 
Gust ELKA, William Robideau Post, Interne- 
tional Fails, Minn. Killed in auto accident, July 


4. Served in 82d Div. 

Suira Ewrton, Lester 
Sanatorium, Tenn. D. Apr. 13, aged 34. 

Army. 

James J. Feevey, Acacia Post, Denver, Colo. 
D. June 24, aged 35. Served in Co. C, 337th 
Inf., 85th Div. 

Max Forstern, Fidelity Post, New York City. 
D. June 8. Served with Co. L, 115th Inf. 

Cuester G. Harris, Oles-Reader Post, Tru- 
man, Minn. Accidentally killed at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mar. 16, aged 24. Served in Navy. 

Cre. C. Hiatt, Valley Post, Glasgow, Mont. 
D. May 31. 

Harry B. Hoskins, J. Coleman Prince ot. 
New London, Conn. D. June 30. Served 
U. Ss. N. R. F. 


ARTHUR + Houser, Jewell Buckman Post, 
N. D..May 7. Served with Co. I, 


Harris Post, National 
Served 





Rex M. Ickes, Dubuque (Ia.) Post. D. at 
Covington, La., July 9. 

Louts -H. JANACEK, Hudgeons Post, Halletts- 
ville, Tex. D. July 8, aged 32. Served with 
M. G. Co., 143d Inf. 

Rorer Jerrerson, Frank Miles Post, Black 
River Falls. Wis. D. at Selby, Cal., May 29, 
aged 31. Lieut., 89th Div. 

Freon W. KENNY, Manila (P. 1.) Post. D. 
May 25. 


Epwin A. Krerzer, Oles-Reader Post, Truman, 
Minn. Accidentally killed, June 12, aged 34. 
Served in Q. M. C., Ft. Reno, Okla. 

ALEXANDER LALOupDAs, Avery W. Putnam Post, 


Rutland, Mass. D. June 13, aged 28. Served 
in Army. 

Josep LeMasurier, Richmond (Va.) Post, 
D. June 4. Served in Army. 


Epwarp Leser, Pulaski Post, Chicago, Ill. D. 
June 30, aged 31. Served in Army. 

JoHN LInpDBLAD, Dal’as McGlothlen Post, White 
Bluffs, Wash. Killed by well cave-in, Dec. 29, 
aged 32. Served at Camp Lewis, Wash. 

W. F. Mawyer, Floyd Davison Post, Buena 
Vista, Va. D. Apr. 26. Served at Naval Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Everett M. MFEkKs, 
Thayer, Mo. D. Mar. 27, aged 28. 
Co. F, 110th Eng., 35th Div. 

Witu1amM B. McCLAIN, Leviathan Post, Water- 
ville, Wash. D. June 30, aged 30. Served with 
Co. C, 48d Bn., U. S. Guards. 

JONATHAN Morcan, Hayden (Ariz.) Post. D. 
June 28. Served with Co. B, 27th Eng. 

Harry M. Payne, Bunt Brewer Post, Tanners- 
ville, N. Y. Killed accidentally, July 6, aged 28. 


Charles Burkett Post, 
Served with 


conse ao mane sufficient. a e* 





Served in Army. 
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EX-SERVICE MEN 
Become Railway Mail Clerks 


iy to $2700 Year 


Franklin Institute 
Dept. Gi89 
Rochester, N. Y. 


~ Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
x” (@ Sample Railway Mail Clerk 
Examination questions; (2) List of 
Government jobs now obtainable; (3) 
Information regarding preference to 
ex-service men. 


Ex-Service Mea 
get special 
preference. 
Mail coupon Ze 
sum. 4? 

” Name. 


& Address. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


“Paw?” 

“Now what?” 

“Why didn’t Noah swat both 
when he had such a good chance” 

“You go to bed, young man!” 


the flies 


Completely Plastered 
[Ad in Amarillo (Texas) Globe] 
WANTED—Couple to rent two rooms 
in brick garage, plastered with lights, wa- 
ter, gas, or»will exchange for laundry and 
housework. 


The Good Samaritan 
May: “Why is Mildred so angry?” 
lice: -“I took her part.” 
“She shouldn’t be angry at that.” 
“Well—this was in the play we are go- 
ing to give.” 


This Demands a Diagnosis 
[Frem Charleston (S. C.): Evening Post] 


Prof. John Thomas is still the captain 
of his soul, if not the master of his fate. 


. * 
Variety, Anyway 

The picnic party had reached the shady 
grove, the basket had been opened and all 
was in readiness, when Mrs. Bowyer gave 
a sudden gasp. 

“John,” she cried, “I'll bet you've for- 
gotten the can opener again!” 

“No, I didn’t,” retorted her husband tri- 
umphantly. “I just forgot the cans.” 


“A Personal Experience” 


(New Jersey school composition) 

Last year when we had a vacation went 
swimming with a boy when we stayed 
there we caught four blood sucker we 
wanted to sell them so we went to Passaic 
we got tired of walking and we couldn’t 
sell so we threw it away next we didn’t 
know what to do so I said let’s go home 
and by the way he said he had a birthday 
party yesterday and got 4 dollars but it 
was not true I believed it he said let’s go 
and see what they have in this 5 and 10c 
store he told me to wait out sid and he'll 
buy me some thing and I said all right he 
went in and stole one watch a pair of eye 
glassés and the man who ounded the store 
ca t him and the boy said I told him to 
st so we went to the police station they 
wed us in the coller for 2 days and they 
‘ound out it was not my fault so they let 
me out but the other boy was there for a 


“week and a half but when he came home 


he got the worst spanken he ever had and 
went to conffession and said he would 
never go robbing again. 


A’ Man of Few Words 
[Ad in the Chicago Sunday Tribune] 
SALESMAN—Respon. Unempl. Chi. 
Megr., personality plsnt., selling merchants 
slogan display cards, ete.; U must have 
$50. More stock advanced free on sat. sce. 
ive ref., res., ph. 


Wild Willie 
Little Willie had a fight 
Coming home from church at night; 
Told the folks his missing tooth 
Would be found in t’other youth. 
L 


All in One Breath 
[Letter to Montreal Star advice-dispenser] 
When you like a girl and you don’t 
know whether she likes you, how could 
pe find out her feelings? Do you think 
is wrong to take a girl’s arm when com- 


Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ing home from house pafties in the win- 
ter? I will be sixteen in about nine 
months. Do you think I should wear 
long- pants, if-I don’t wear them to school? 


Explained 
Mr. Suburbs: “Why is dinner an hour 


late?” 
Mrs. Suburbs: “I ran over to Mrs. 


Nearson’s to borrow an egg.” 


Fie! Fie! 

[Ad in Lewistown (Pa.) Sentinel] 
“Bobbed Hosies” 
Complete Showing 

$1.00 to $1.65 


Convinced 
“Are you getting anything out of that 
course in salesmanship?” 
“Not much. I’m afraid I'll never be 
one-tenth as good a salesman as the man 
who sold me the course.” 


Out of Bounds 


“Hello, there,” hailed the motorist. “I’m 
lost.” 

“Haw, haw, thass a good one,” guf- 
fawed the native. “To think one of you 
city fellers would get lost here in Cross 
Timbers!” 


~- THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Too Late 
“Well,” sighed the chap, “since yoy 
don’t want to marry me, perhaps you will 
return the ring?’ 
“If you must know,” snapped the girl, 
“your jeweler has already called for it.” 


Our Prize Guessing Contest 
[Ad in. Richmond (Ky.) Daily Legister] 
LOST—Little deg on fist or shepherd 
order yellow. and white spotted. Answers 
to name snowball. Chester Green on eol- 
lar. Reward. 


The Minority 
Oh, he was a trusted employee, 
With a life in-ebscurity spent; 
He found "twas his lot to be wholly forgot, 


For he never embezzled a cent. 
—J. H. 8. 


Did He Finish? 
“It’s an_ ill wind,” said the Kansas 
farmer, as his nagging wife disappeared in 
the tornado. 


The Snappy Comeback 
“So you wash your own handkerchiefs, 
do you?’ sneered Mazie, the ehorine, as 
she walked into the dressing room. 
“You don’t think I’d wash anybody 
else’s, do you?’ countered her bosom 
friend, Irene. 


Not Fussy 
[Ad in Aberdeen (S. C.) Evening News] 


WANTED—Night cook, man or woman 
preferred. 
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The rooms in the new house, if we could believe the 














